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ABSTRACT 

this booklet, one in a series about life oh modern 
farms, describes the daily lives b£ three orange growers in Florida 
and one in California, two of the Florida orange growers also have 
other jobs, one as manager of a citrus cooperative and the other as a 
citrus instxrahce salesman , The operations of orange groves, the care 
and picking of oranges, and how oranges are processed are explained 
in the booklet. Although the booklet focuses bii brahge growing, it 
includes discussion bf liiajbr topics that are cbmmbn to all of the 
bbbklets: ID farming as a business, (2) the impact bf technblbgy bn 
farming, (3) the increasing specialisation in farming^ (4) the role 
bf gbvernmerit in agriculture ^ (5) the diversity in farming, (6) the 
interdependence between agriculture and the rest of the economy, and 
(7) the way bf life of farmers and thei r families. The booklet is 
illustrated with black and white photographs. (KC) 
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THE FARM- 
GROWING 



Art Math^las plunged the four- 
door sedan off the last 
semblance of a road and 
powered It into the heart of ah 
orange grove, dodging among 
the trees to find the firmest 
ground. 

It was a beau tjf u I sp r i n g_d ay i h 
central Florida, but the sedan's 
windows were closed because 
orange tree branches were 
slapping along the sides of the 
vehicle: The car looked as if it had 
been polished vvith a brick. 

the operations are out in the 
field," he explained simply. 
Mathias, then assistant geheral 
manager of the Haines City Citrus 
Growers Association, added, "I 
tell our supervisors that if they 
don't get their cars scratched up 
they aren't doing their job; They 
can't do the job I want them to do 
Unless they're but in the groves." 

Oh this day^ weeks after a 
blanket of subfreezing 
temperatures had fallen across 
t^le State's rfi U l_tl-m Ijljon doMar 
orange crop, Mathias wanted to 
check personally on the amount 
of darriage done. 

Other growers were concerned, 
too. Among them, Geeil HulLin 
adjbihihg Lake CbUhty and Torn 
Sasser down In Wauchula, 
Florida, were checking their trees 
almost daily. Harvestihg was far 
t/Pr*! Pprnplete. But beyond the 
concern about the fruit, growers 
were worried about the trees 
therhselves. 

If many trees were killed, 
production could be set back 8 
years. It takes 5 to 8 years tb get 



^PQyih prah^^ new trees 

to pay for their upkeep; 

Mathias is a concerned grove 
b\A^ner as vvell as manager of a 
growers* cooperative. "The freeze 
is going to affect my income this 
year, too," he said. And then he 
added, "but L don't know which 
way— up or down." 



A FREEZE CUTS 
PRODUCTION 

A freeze that severely cuts 
orange juice production can 
bring higher prices for oranges. 

Then the questjoh for the 

individual grove owner becomes: 
Will the higher prices offset my 
lower prbductibh? Sprhe owners 
might lose rnost of their crop. In 
that case, higher prices can't save 
their income. ThbsiB whose crop 
su rviyed--throu^h extra care, 
fortunate location, or both— 
would benefit from the higher 
(Drices. 

Oh that day Mathias was 
especially concerned about the 
number of blbssbrris he would 
tind on the neajlj/ aligned trees. 
Few trees had been killed by the 
freeze, he believed, but had 
ehbugh branches jDe^ damaged 
to reduce blossoming 
significantly? If so, that would 
rriean fewer brahges next year . 

Mathias maneuvered the car up 
out of a "middle" (the trees are in 
rbws and ybU drive dbwh arriiddle 
between them) onto a relatively 
firm road: 

People ^ere_busy where he 
stbpped. Rby Brbbks, picking 
crew foreman, was cutting an 
orange open with a long-blade 
citrus knife. He tbo wahted tb 
see how much damage the freeze 
had done to the fruit. Nearby, a 
dozen pickers were perched bh 
ladders leahihj into 18-foot-hi£h 
trees and were filling large bags 
with ripe oranges. Some pickers 
were bh the grbuhd erriptyihg 
their bags Into wooden boxes. 
When full, the boxes would be 
carefully picked up by a rhachihe 
which would then be driven to a 



f I atbed t ral le r pa r ked I n a nearby 
lane; there the boxes would be 
stacked like toy. blocks bh the . 
traileA which, vi/hen full, wo^^^ be 
hauled to the packing plant; 

Fifty yards away, Tommy 
Jatsey vvas fixing the hbzzle bh a 
fertilizer boom behind a tractor. 



TREES BbOSSOMING 

Mathias slid but of the sedan 
3rLd_ looked arpund. jHe seemed 
pleased by the number of 
blossoms he saw (Valencia 
bran ge t rees bLbsspm ah d^ear 
fruit at the same time). Examining 
a branch he said, "This is my 
favbrite time of the year— when ^ 
the buds swell and the blossoms 
start to pop out;" 

Turning to Brbbks, he chided 
the big man about his pickers r[ot 
getting every orange off the trees; 
Then he asked how many pickers 
Brbbks had in his crew that 
morning. 

"About 15,". Brooks replied. 

"But ybu have 20 bh ybUr list. 
^ a veh *t_y_b u ? " M at h las asked . It 
was not a casual question: At 7 
a.m. that day, Mathias had gone 
bver the wbrk schedUle bf all the 
crews with his supervisors: 

"Yes," replied Brbbks, "but 
sbrhe bf them are but today, EverV 
day somebody^s got something." 

Time was running against the 
growers. Mathias wanted all the 
Pickers Jie coujd ^et to harvest the 
oranges beforethey dried up after 
freeze damage. Nbrmally, 
oranges can stay j'ipe dr[a tree for 
weeks — even months — but 
freezing temperatures break 
dbwh the walls bf the little 
pockets of Juice inside an orange, 
and the water transpires through 
the skin bf the fruit into the air. 
__ lt_was taking 30 to 40 rn inutes 
for each picker near Mathias to 
get all the oranges off the 25-year- 
bld trees. That arhbUht bf time is 
normal 

Pickers are paid by the box — 40 
tb 50 cents a bbx bef bre the freeze 

?1 ''977^'~but pick^rs^a^^^^ 

covered under a minimum wage 



ERIC 



law which at the time assured 
them of $2 20 an hour. A boxi)f_ 
Q^'MS^s m Flonda_cqntairis_1-3/5 
bushels of oranges, about 215 
oranges of the Valencia variety 
being picked by Brooks' icrew. 



PieKERS BUSY 

. starting at the top of the tree, 
the pi(::kers swung rythmically 
^.^'^^/^^AJPJ^^ ori the ladder like 
metronomes in slow motion, 
descending steadily down the 
'^_dcier as the joranges were 
drained from the trees into their 
; bags It would be hard to imagine 
^Iharvestihci machine working 
more oMectively (thqugh^rqwers 
have Deen assessing themselves 
three-tenths ol a cent per box of 
Truit lot years just to deveibp such 
a macnine., 
An average P'Cker might pick 6G 
.^^^ a dav At 45 cents a bbx. 
t.ia! wouia mean $2' in a 6-hour 
day tor DiCKing ahout 13.000 
brahqes Sbrne picn rhbre than 
100 Doxes ct aav 

After the freeze ot 1977. pickers 
were paio as much as 75 cents a 
'^9^_^''ove owners and managers 
were willing to pav more because 
It was important lo get freeze- 
9^/naged fruit ib the processing 
plants as soon as obssibie 

Wh»?n Art Mathtas of Hairios City. Fibnda 
drows thfrstv at worn there s LiSuaily ^- 
!^^'_''.^l^_iJ/-.QQ_f^!?_''_ npf^.^ P/> tne ne.e _Desiae 
hin> ^eetina an or.uiaf* with ht.s citrus, 
knitt' Art savs the hioss()fn end of the frUil 



A freeze breaks down the cell walls inside 
affected oranges Juice then transpires 
tbiough the ski_n of.the fruit into the air. 
leaving a wilted interior 

\ 





Rudy yj I legas , for rp y n cL an d H i s_b rot H - 
er Robert, of Visalia, California, demon- 
strate how oranges are picked; Thoagh 



bplh Have moved from picke^^ full 
ti m_e_ca reta kjrig employrnen t on Mardo 
Farms, one never forgets how to pick. 



They're picking navel oranges from trees 
planted in 1913. 



Oranges usually produce 1.16 

to 1 ,32 Salldns of J rqzen 

concentrated juice to a field box 
(96 lbs. j. After the 1977 freeze^ 
though, the crop averaged 1.07 
gallons per box. Quite a 
difference. 

In 1971/72, when citrijs pickers 
were P?i^_^3_cehjs a box, the 
average pay of a picker was $3.26 
an_hour and $19.42 a day. 

The average picker courd have 
earned as much as $4,274 for the 
season If he'd worked. every 
possible picking day. Only the top 
^percent of the pickers earned 
nnore than $7,500 during the 36- 
week season , which spreads 
t h rou^h ro u g h I y t h e sa m e rn o n t h s 
as the school year in Florida: 

However, frbrh the point of view 
of most Flbnda grove owners^ 
harvesjing just happens. Either 
the grove manager or tKe firm to 
whom the owner has sold the 
dran^ges arranges it. 

Harvesting is the most labor 



ihtensive aspect of plAhge_ _ 
production. It was reported in 
1963 that (Dicking and h_auLing 
cpmbihed called for 118 ipf the 
VoSyi man-hours needed to grow 
an acre of oranges: Together, 
picRihg ahd haUling accbuhted _ 
for $124 of jhe $J 81 |n labor costs. 

Picking methods depend on the 
end use of the orange. If the 

oranges are going t(0_be 

processed for juice, much less 
care is necessary in handling the 
individual fruit. The fruit will be 
sq u eezed and d iscarded I ong 
before any decay can set in. In 
fact, such oranges are often 
drpppM to the Jrounid^^^ 
picked from the tree, then picked 
up again and tossed into bins or 
tubs, which are ernptieid iritd 
specjal small carriers called 
goats: The goats are then carried 
to a trailer or truck at the edge df 
the jroye. From there, the 
oranges are tracked to the 
processor. 



Oranges that are intended for 
'ne fresh fruit rharket are handled 
f lot rhdre carefully. A skilled 
picker n^ips the •)range off the 
tree without tearing open the fruit 
and deposits each orange in a 
large sack that he carries over his 
shoulder. This sack is then 
ernptied Into a box and the fruit 

sent to a packing hdijse. 

"bur harvest crews are made 
up rnbstjy of good ibcal pebple.** 
Mathias said. "We use sdrne ipf 
them In the summer for other 
jobs: We also contract for some 
harvest crews, which include a 

I b t d f rn i g^ra ht s 

The average wage for pickers 
at the cbbperatjve in 1976 was 
$3,65 an hdur, Mathias said. 

Had Mathias ever picked 
oranges? "No," he said, "I tried, 

but it was top hard." 

Instead, Mathias went to the 
University of Florida, majored in 
horticulture, and wdrked his way 
Up In the cdoperative. 
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THi 
PICKER 



Tbree-fpurths of the Florida 
orange'pickers interviewed in a 

J 9 7 V7 ? _s urv ey s a id t h e y w p u I d_ 

rather do farm work than any other 
of wqrk^ 

An average picker working fall 
time in ah average crew could r ave 
earned jabout $4,275 during the 
1971/72 picking seasiDh. which rah 
from mid-Seplernber to rriid-July 
(though the big demand doesn't start 
until mid-Oecember and lasts until 
the end of June) 

The earnings /^f pickers in that year 
varied widely according to ability, the 
i o u n t p I w b r k a y all a bj e , a n d I h e _ _ 
nomber of days a picker worked: One 

picker in the 1 97 1 /72 su ryey^ _whp 

w^_p5id at a bo ui J he same rate as in 
1 975/76. earned $7 .831 .61. 

People who hire the pickers say it's 
hard to keep pickers working 5 days 
a week. The average Flprlda picking 
crew puts in 7 hours a day and 36 
bpu_rs a weekLbutjfidividua! members 
of the crew studied in 1971/72 
3 ve r aged only 1 5 h id u r s a w ee k with 
one crew. That doesnLl mean the 
pickers stayed hi^me. Pickers (Change 
crews a lot. 

Labor cdhtractors — crew leaders — 
are the subject of much controversy. 

Broken promises are one of the 
p r j ri c i p aj re a so h s_ a_ p lc kerm i gh l h b I 
stay with a crew more than 1 day. 
accolrdihjjo^ James Lbgar^, a f prmer 
picker who is_now an investigator 
with Florida Rural Legal Servjces. 

"Labor contractors promise you 
the world," Logan said, "but when 
you get there, you find you won I be 
paid as much as you thought. You 
might find ypu are .expected l_p pul_ 
more than 10 boxes of oranges in a 
tub^That's urifajr b^cause ypu are . 
paid aslf you had picked only id \ 
t^pxes . The hex I day you Ibo k for 
another job._Or if you refuse to pick 
more than 10 biDxes to a tub, the 
contractor won't pick you up in the 
mdrnihg.** 

Logan thinks most pickers work a 
minimum of 5 days a week and that a 
iot of them work 6 or 7 days a week. 
In the northern regions of Florida, he 
sajd . p[ck e rs rri \gh\ wo r k_ 6 to 8_ 
months a year; bat in the South, they 
might work nearly all year, though 



not necessarily in citrus groves: 
_ J h f 6_a 9 o ri s hit by f_reez e s, jd i c k e r s 
may be limited in the amount of fruit 
they can pick, so the ambUht 6i time 
,hey are allowed to work may be 
limited. 

In Caljfornia, one rioiable effort to 
encourage harvesters and pruners to 
9lay_wjt_h_ one ernplpyer Jhrpughput 
the season and to return year after- 
year tripled_worker product iv in 6 
years. Inducements included paid 

'^a^atioris, SL^ieti rerrieht plari^ 

reassignment each year to the 
wiDrker's forrtier crew, prdrtidtidh 
from the ranks, and counseling on a 
wide range of subjects arid personnel 
practices which recognized that 
most of the pickers were of Mexican 
descerit, (Fiestas are spbhsbred oh 
special days:) 

a worker under ih[ssysierri 
leaves at the end of a season of 
wcKkiri^ witji lerinioris, a corriputer 
provides him with a print-out of all 
his (aarhihgs and benefits, as well as a 
reminder thai he will find a job 
waiting oh his return. The same 
cpmpuier sends Chrtstmasjgreetjhgs 
to his home, even if it's in Mexico: 
_ P h §_s u c h greet i ri §_s ur pr i s ed a _ 
mother who hadn't seen her son in 3 
years arid thbUght he was dead. She 
wrote back, when her son showed up 
for work In February, he was told to 
write his rnplher— and he did. 

The 1971/72 Florida sun/ey 

iridjcaled that l_he_pjck_ers 

interviewed averaged 18 years of 
®^PiciericJ iri farrri work arid that, iri 
general, they were older than other 

farm workers. The citrijs worker's 

average age was 41. Only 14 percent 
6i the Florid a^c it rUs pickers were 
under 25 years old, yet among the_ 
U.S. farm labor force as a whole, 59 



Clippers in the 
hand of a skilled 
picker rnbve swiftly 
fr^rn orange to 
pr_a_nge. lf_ the fruit 
^were palled from 
tR^twig. a fungus 
disease cbijld de- 

vojpp later in 

bruised skin open-. 
ings: Fruit destined 
to become orange 
juice is prdcessed 
top soon to need 
such careful atten- 
tion: 



pexcent were under 25: 
_ f j o r id a em p I by _e r s in 1 9 7 1 / 72 s a j d 
that 7 oat of 10 of their pickers were. 
local residerils arid that drily 1 but of 
4 was an out-of-State resident or 
migrant. 

_ More than phe-fourth of the 
surveyed pickers owned their own 
hpmes^Extrerriely large families were 
not particularly common; the 
8vera£e household cbritained only 
3.a_persons; 

Q '^Jy one J ri fi v e b| t h § s u h/e y e d 
pickers insisted on having his 
children with hjrtl iri the cjrove dUririg 
school hours. Employers generally 
discourage this and bfteri help the 
children get enrolled in local 
s^hojDls. Yet, Logan said, some crew 
leaders won't hire a picker unless the 
whole family picks. 
__The yas_t_rnajprily bj the pickers 
and their families said they didn't use 
8y8iJI)?Je_pu bjic p rograms du r j h g I he 
year before the survey: (Drrly 17 
percerit had Used free medical 
clinics, 13 percent had received food 
under a surplus food distribUtibri 
prog ram. 11 percent had used food 
stamps, and 1 1 percent had received 
welfare payrrTenis. 

What had they lived on when they 
^^''^n '! ^^ydr^ilhg? They su ppprted _ 
themselves mainly on their savings 
(39 percerit) arid^the earriings of 
others jQ the family (31 percent): In 
®3 /'y ^ ?7 7 • disaster u rie rnjDipYrii e_ri_t 
benefits became available after the 
freeze. In 1978, regular 
uherriployment benefits financed by 
employers were to be made 
ayaJLabje, with eligibility rules 
established by States. Payments In 
flQL'da wbUld be based pn amounts 
earned and weeks worked by each 
picker. 
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H BEST COPY ^ 




spaces between trees in a young Florida 
orange grove will fill in With fruit- 



burdened _b ra n ches I n t he yea rs a h ead^ 
Between rows of trees are the "middles" 



which permit passagjB of vehicles for 
spraying, fertilizing and hedging; 



TREES NEED 
TO BE FED 



Mathias tarned his attention to 
the fertilizer project nearby, A 
t ract or o pe ratpr was pu I ling a 
tank trailer between the trees. A 

boom attached to the tank 

sprayed liquid arnrhon[um nitrate 
beneath the trees. At the same 
time, a spreader behind the tank 
was spewing dry potash granules 
over the^round. 

The trees were being fed some 

of the nutrients they need To 

grow, stay healthy, and produce 
fruit. 

Mathias fertilizes the 

cooperative's 450 groves twice a 
year. Costs are higfi— about 
$2,880 for a typical 30-acre 
grove. 

•There;s a lot ormagic^ 
associated with. fertilizer^ 

Mathias said. ''Sonne people 

insist that you must apply it three 
particular times a year. I don*t 



think timing Is important and I 
put it on twice a year.** 
' Scientists say 12 elements are 
needed by orange trees to grow 
and produce well, in addition to 
carbon and bxyge_rL(taken in^as 
carbon dioxide from the aij; by 
leaves) and hydrogen (taken in 
by the roots from water). The 
necessary dozen are nitrogen, 
phosphorous, potassium, 
calcium, maghesiurri, sU[fulr, iron, 
cpppen manga zinc, boron 
and molybdenum. 

These are practically the sa/ne 
elerhehtsj1e_eded_by the human 
body for good health and groNwth. 
Other elernerits said to be heeded 
by h u m a h s , so me d ril yj n trace 
amolunts, are sodium, chlorine, 
iodine and cobalt. 

Some ingredients that have 
bee n ajDpl ied regul arly i n the 
tree*s early life need no longer be 
applied as the tree matures^ 

''Growing citrus IS very nearly 
hydroponics (the growing of 



plahts ih nutrient solutions),** 
Mathias said: "Qur soil just holds 
ap the trees. We add about 
everything else that the tree 
needs.** 

Satisfied with the fertilizer 
operation that he saw^Mat^hias 
slid back into the car and headed 
for Number 208 down the road. 
Groves in the cbbj^erajiye have 
hum^bers foj- names, and when 
the supervisors talk to each other 
on 2-way radios, much_of_the 
conversation is in numbers. 

("Car 5 to No: 18: Areyou_ 
going to 208. Raymond?** "10-4.**) 

Mathias,, si nce_pjWTioted to 

general manager, manages 8,5(50 
acres and 700 \A/orkers (200 of 
them full time) through 
supervisors and foremen: The 
cooperative's groves— averagirig 
34 acres Jn size— are scattered 
withinla 2_5-mile radius of Haines 
City, deep within Fjorida*s citrus- 
loaded ridge area. 
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HOW SWEET IT IS 

- Some of the busjest workers In the 

f^'pr'^jS orange gj;dv^^^ 

time in the spring are the bees. 

They're brought in by jseekeepers 
who have found there's a ready 
market for orange-blossom honey. 
_ TJ^e bees stay abbUt_3wee_ks^T 
aren't essential to the production of 
Oranges because all_c[trus is self- 
pollinaiing except some hybrids, 
such as tahgelos. 



HEPGERS ARE 
NdiSY 

In a matter of minates, Mathias 
was at No. 208. He was Ibbkihg 
for a hedger, a machine that trirhs 
tree sides as If they were the 
sides of a hedge. It wasn't hard to 
find. _ _ 

The first thing you notice about 



a hedger is its noise . . . the 
scream of h U ge^ c I r^^^J L^i saw^s^ 
12 to 20 of them— spinning on 
metal arms that extend high but 
in frpht of an encrosed vehjcle^^ 

As Mathias stepped out of the 
car, the screarh of the saws 
cutting thrbugh branches grevy^ _ 
loudej- and louder until eardrums 
cringed at the assault: 

Mathias stood at the end of a 

rniddje as the hedger 

ppproached. Could the operator 
sQe thrbugh the_stbrm bf severed 
citrus branches? 

"Does he know that a fireplug's 
there, Raymond?" Mathias 
shouted to Rayrhbrid Henry, 
toremar[ of the coc5perat lye's 
central area, who was standing 
besldehirri. 

"I'rh fixih' to shdwjt td hihl 

again/' Henry replied. He waved 
his arms: 

The hedger clihnbed up bhtb 
thej'oajj^swung away from the 
fireplug and the two men at the 



last ihdmeht^ started toward 
the adjoining middle: Then the 
operator stbpped themachirie. . 
and cut the spleed of the saws. He 
[poked at Mathias inquiringly and 
Mathias walked over tb him. They 
talked briefly and the bberatbr 
went bacj< to work. 

As orange trees grow larger 
arid closer together, they becbme 

rnore d U^icUlMo pick. Fewei^ 

oranges will grow as less sunlight 
reaches lower branches. 
Hedger's trirn off the excess 
branches^pf the older trees about 
every 2 years in this cooperative's 
groves. 

.After inspecting the hedgjn^ 
operation, It was time for Mathias 
to drive into Haines City fbr lunch 
at the friendly little restaUrant 
where the civic clubs meet at " 
noon. Mathias wbuldri't be 
jbiriing a cjub meeting today bUt 
would find other companions 
who would be likely to talk about 
the citrus busiriess. 





Scfearning Circular saws on a hedger trim 
branches off citrus trees frdrn top to bot- 
torn so that new growth vvjII find sunshine 



and_bear mo/_e frjjit^ Some^ 

tops of older trees are trimmed to prevent 



their growing so high they can t be picked 
by men on ladders. 
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WHAT IS THE 

WEATHER 

FQREGAST? 

_ .Before Jidijij to lunch, Mathias 
headed for the cooperative's 
production headquarters, a 

cbrhplex of buildings where 

machinery is stored and repaired, 
where fertilizer is mixed from raw 
ihgredlehts, and where work 

assij h m e n t s are lASued d a i ly . 

What Mathias wanted to see was 
the teletype machine which 
steadily pjDu7s dut curreht 
weather information. 

The U.S. Weather Service 
keeps FIbridiahs ihfprrned 
several times a day about the 
temperatures which can be 
expected that day, that night, 
VbrndJ'rqw and beyond by zones 
within the State: The Haines City 
ebbperatjve is sb cbricerned that 
it subscribes to a special weather 
wire service. It was a printout 
from the wire service machine 
that .Mathias wahted to read. 

If the Weather Service 
predicted a freeze, though, few 
grove managers in Florida would 
scurry around to light grove 
heaters (the successors of the 
familiar srhbke pbts). Less than 5 
percent pt the State's g rpvesl use 
such heaters: The cost of fuel is 
so high and the chance that a 
freeze will kill the trees so slight 
that few owners Invest In the 
equipment, even though an 
bccasibnal crbp of frijit might be 
darrlaged b^ a freeze^ 

For those who do invest in 
heaters, thbugh. Mathias wants 
tb be ready to get the heaters out 
for a night's burning if freezing 
temperatures are predicted. 
Tbwnspebple. especially ybu ng 
people, automatically appear at 
the production headquarters the 
after hbbh that a freeze is 
predicted and ofjer to help. They 
are hired to get out the heaters, 
light them, and watch after them 
all night. The Q^whe rs vv 
such service pay extra to the 
cox)perative for arranging it. 

Then there are wind machines. 
About 2 percent of Florida's 
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Sart,_ in March 1977. ihejei_eiyp^e_ma_chj nc PaJ ifgrn ia's San Jpaq^^^^ Valley . warnihcis 

i n i h e H a i n es e i I y ei t r □ s G r o we r s As so c i - o t f og a.r e i m po r la n t , l oo . in 1 h_e yy l_n I e r 

?l\on office warns of possible frosl in because fogs can delay harvesting; 

vaMbus areas of Flbhda overnight. !h 



All such devices aim to keep 
both the trees and the fruit from 
damage. 

Oranges should be kept at 
30° F or above while on the trees, 
since they will be damagedjf the 
temperature falls to 28*'F and 
stays there for a few hours^ If tKe 
night gets colder than 28*'F, fruit 
darn age c^n pccUf sooner. 

The number of times in this 
century that trees have been 
sendUsly damageid in .Florida's 
citrus belt can be counted on one 
hand. That's why the grove 
owners generally are willing to 
take a chance and don't use the 
heaters. 

What is spooky, thbugh, is the 
di_ffe*'ent effects that cqkJ ca 
produce on trees growing in the 
same area. On seemingly:level 
grpUhd, there can be an 8*^ to 
ib^'F difference in spots 600 feet 
apart, Mathias said. 

Cold ai r, li ke water, flows to 
lower levejs. As it flows, the 
warmer air above it descends, 
cools and flows to the same 
iQwer spot Cold air piles up in 
the lower spot: 

A tree on ground only inches 
lower than its nei^hbdr^ can be 
damaged in a freeze while its 
neighbor survives. 



grove owners buy wind 
machines, which are really 
airplane propellers bh towers. 

Ttipse few |35i in the 

cooperative's groves will be 
turned on if a radiation 
(hoh windy) freeze hits the area. 
The idea is to stir up the colder 
ground air and mix it with higher, 
warrher air. 




Mathias" bJ;ahge-cb!ored telephone de- 
tpands attention in his off i^^^ the 
groves, his car radio Js part of a 32-unit 
two-way radio system: 
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After being reassured of 
warmer Weather by the teletype 
printout, Mathlas dro^^^ to the 
restaurant: Usually, he would^go 
hbrhe, (Haines GIty) or— from 
January to May— to his laj^eside 
cabin 12 miles away. 

In a few days, Mathias would 
s^df^ss one of the civic clubs 
which meet atj^herestaurant, and 
would tell the members about the 
'rnpo/tahce oT the citrus industry 
in their lives._ 

Agriculture Is second only to 
tourism as^ direct source of 
^J^^^J^^A citrus js 

the most important source within 
agriculture. In Polk County, 
where Mathias lives and works, 
c i t r u s f r u i t i s y a hJ t d a t $ 1 0 1 
million just hanging on the trees 
(it is worth more when it is 
ha''_ve_sted and mp^^^ rnarket), 
eitrus accounts for 73 percent of 
the farm income in the county: 
^h^.^grLbusihess industries 

' ^ ^ ^ ^ P'?ri on t he g rowers do 
$420 million worth of business a 
year 

/that's what Mathias would tell 
the civic club. A 57-yeaf-pjd 
former bomber pilot, he's proud 
PtJhe citrus industry. He's seen 
orange production in the State 
grow from 45 million 90-pound 
boxes in the forties to 187 miilibn 
boxes i*^ 1976/77. 

Active in the citrus industry's 
policy groups, Mathias Is on the 
budgjet and aUdit cdmrnittee of 
Florida Citrus Mutual (FCM), an 
active organization of growers: 
H^ ajsp is chairman of the 
research corn mineejDf the 
pjorida Citrus Commission, a 
kind of board of directors fc r the 
Florjda pepartrheht of Citrus 
which regulates and sets 
standards in the industry and 
d eve ry t h I n g ppssi b le to 
promote the sale of citrus 
products. ■ 
.."Pr'yptely, though, we're riot 
great socializers/'Maihias said of 
his family life. He and his wife 
Butch (everyone calls her 
^•^^^^■^h^/JTlother ihcluded— 
though her name is Mabel Jean) 
have tvvo children, daughters, 




daughter. Kelly .are Tjshing partners. In 
photo portiaits above them are. left to 



_^9^h_n^§r''i^di_arid three 

grandchildren. They spend their 
vacations in North Carolina in 
August, "when it's hotter than 
blue billy down here" an^d when 
there's little work to be done in 
the orange groves. 

A^J^®^ he ever "lays ardu rid " 
on any of Florida's famous 
beaches, Mathias said, "Lord, no: 
And Tve r[ever been to Disriey 
World (jast down the road), and 
orily once to Cypress Gardens 
I^ypll closer). Too clbsb to the 
forest, I guess.** 

"My wife and I have an 
agreerrierit*' Mathias declared 

solemnly. "I canp[ay gcDif 

anytime ! want to and she can 
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KeJly- A/ijaeLa, and Steven, therr 
grandchildren. 



ariytirhe she vjanis to. She 
IS her fish and I clean my 
clabs:" 

ithias is more of a farmer 
n^ost grove owners in 

Ke jTianage^^^ 
e as well as all the others in 
obperative. 

-Q.^sJcier m^se^ he 
"1 own acreage. I grow 
s oh it and I harvest it. For 
OQ&erative. I'm farming for 
jone else and on rather a 
scale". 

ry few, if any, Florida orange 
3 owners still live wjthjn a 
of thejr groves: Most of the 
3 owners prbbaulv still live in 
Ja— though no hard 



statistics substantiate this fact— 
and probably in a city. An 
estimated 30 percent of them, 
however, live outside the State: 

Furthermore, hardly any grove 
bWners do anyiphysical jabbr in 
their gro\7es; and few of them 
even get involved in the grovels 
rnanagement, though they often 
rhake key decisions ba^ed on the 
recom^mendations of their hired 
managers; 

One grove owner who gets 
involved In the management is 
Cecil Hull of hakeland, who is 
both a grove bwher-rhahager arid 
a fepreseritativie of Florida Citrus 
Mutual. 

"We've developed more 
elaborate arid nipre coniplete 
caretaking units than those in 
any other kind of agricalture," 
Hull said. "A Florida grove owrier 
doesn't have to owri any 
machinery: He doesn't really 
have to know where his grove is. 

He just invests and^ hopes 

everyone treats him well: And the 
track record iq this regard is 
good." 



VARIETY OF 
GROWERS 



f=llfling through FCM 
riieriibership cards m the Jlvinj 
room of his suburban home, Hull 
read off the occupations of 
typical grove owners: /'Salesman, 
offi^ce manager, totally in cjtrus 
business, widow, jrisurarice, 
employee of a fruit comj^any, 
retired general, real estate 
appraiser, gas company 
ernplbyee." 

The iri flux of capital into 
Florida has increased the 
corripetitiori for larid. Hull sa_idj^_ 
so that lariills passin^g put q^^ 
hands of farmers into the hands 
of investors. 

Aribther factor iritjuericifig 
grove ownership is the cost of 
production: 

.Mathias cbriiriierited: "Right__ 
after the war^a lot of you ng men 
took over family groves— vcrked 
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WOMEN IN CITRUS 

Women are said to own some 70 

percent of the cltrus-grgwlri^ 

acreage In FJorlda, either directly or 
in partne rshjp with the! r h usbari^g , 
Recently some of iHem decided. to 
learn more about the handling of 
their Investments. 

They started an educational 
program called vypmen in Citrus. 

As many as 200 women showed up 
at the semlnaraj workshops, arid "go 
see" trips sponsored by the Center _ 
for Contlriulrig Jducatiori for Women 
at Valencia Community College Iri 
Orlando arid the Cbbperative 
Extension Service. They learned 
about cltrlis iri thejvorld food 
situation, about the effect of urbari 
growth bri orange groves, details 
about the productipri arid _marl<etlrig 
of fruit, and how best to ask the 



caretaRlrig^coritractdr about 
production decisions. They 
especially liked the discussion of 
p roductio ri declsjori s. accqrdlria to_ _ 
Beatrice B. Ettlnger, who, as director 
ot jhe Cerite^r_in_6rlaridp arid a 
grower, started the meetings. 

Of CO u rse , a lot of Fl b r Ida wd me n 
manage their own groves arid have a 
reputatibri for knowing their 

business. The meetings were 

designed for the many who don*t. 

A couple' oT women rari for electlo 
to the board of Florida Citrus Mutual, 
a grower*5_prgariizatibri with sbrrie 
16,000 members in 1976 and 1977. 
but they^were rather sdUridly 
defeated. 

Iri the su^mrrier of 1977, however, 
the iSoyernor of Florida appointed 
the first woman member of the 12- 
roember Florida Citrus Commissloh, 
Margaret E. Lowry of Tampa: That's 
progress, Beatrice Ettiriger believes. 




AS a field representative for a grower's he saves for rainy days: dsually He is.out 

organization. Cecil Hull of takeland,_ __ on the road ormanagrng hisfamily scitrus 
Fjoridahasalbtbfpaperworktodo. which. _ grove in the next county. 



BEST COPY mUM 



alongside their dads. Very few 
^Pl^laLan^'T^Pte- The cost of 
doing things has become so 
high, the small grower just can't 
compete. 

spraying machine costs 
523,000, a tractor to haul it costs 
$9,000, and a truck to carlYthe 
supply of spray material, another 
$?.CpO. phe sijch spray unit can 
handle 500 acres or a Httle more." 

The owner of a 500-acre grove 
(worth $2V2 milMdh at $5,000 an 
acre) can use the expiensive 
spraying equipment more than a 
small g^rdve Owner can. His large 
investment Is working rather than 
lying Idle. 

_The small pvvher's option is to 
contract for the work to be done 
by equipment owners. "With 
today's prices for oranges 
(before they went Up)/* Mathias 
said, "ail that a grower can get 
IT»ay_be what he saves by 
belonging to a (hdhprofit) 
cooperative:" 

_ fylathias was talking about a 
^^^^^^^^PPP'^^^^^^ which 
grove owners in the cooperative 
share the costs of production as 
well as the costs of marketing of 
their crops. 

_ "Still/' Mathias warned, "while 
belonging to a cq-iDp guarantees 
that a crop will be sold, U doesn't 
guarantee the crop will be sold at 
a profit." 

While each grove In the 
cooperative is privately owned. 

owners hAv^ over 
management and marketing 
respbhsibilities to the 
'^^'^^Menieh t_ of t h e coo perat Ive: 

Every month, each of the 250 
owners in the cooperative, 
including Mathias, receives a 
statement explaining how much 
//as spent on his or her grove, the 
3]J?hHties df chemicals applied, 
and the amount df labdr put into 
he grove. 

Theavera^e cost of production 
)f all citrus fruit in the Haines 
^ ity cooperative was $236 an 
icre in 1?76/77, |n_Mathias' own 
irove. it costs $250 ah acre to 
jrow oranges: 
At lunch, discussing his 



MATHIAS-MURPHY GRdVES-^1975/76 



EXPENSES 

G rq wi n sLca re $21 ,328.54 

Harvesting 28,720.56 

Property tax 1,592.55 
^ay'T^Qht on Jpah 
fdr irrigation 

equipment 1.289.85 

TOTAL $52,931.50 



Income $74,844.09 
-Expenses 52,93 1.50 
Nef $21,912.59 

' Grove owner's share of this 

betwsen^psts and revenaes: 
Nelinconie to be shared by 
partners 



L^asdhs for beihg ah orange 
grove manager, Mathias said, "I 
just like to grow things: 1 get a lot 
df_pleasure but of seeing a crop 
bloom,_gq [ntd a_pacRihg plant, 
and come out the other end." 

What is his biggest problem? 

''H^umah relatidhs are what I 
worry about the rnqst--Reepihg 
people who are working for me 
_^3i&Py_ahd satisfied, keeping 
myself happy, and keeping the 
groNA^er happy. 

"I've often thought kids go to 
school to learn how to handle 
trees," he said. **but you get dhe 
df them but here and he can 
^syse ydij more grief in 15 
minutes— because lhe school 
didn't teach him how to handle 
P^qple." 

. P3'^Q^''shjp WI brother- 
in-law, his wife, and his brqther- 
i_h-law*s wife, Mathias owns 65 
^^^^^ of ^rapefj^u it , drahges 

tVa|encias, Hamlins, and 

Pi_heapples) and Nbva tangelos. 
"^he partnership netted almbst 
$22,£jQ0 on the operation in 
1975/76, before J ncbme taxes: 

^^^^Llyhch. Mathjas returned 
tb the gloves. He wanted to see if 
sdme hew trees were being 
planted, as the mdrhihg work 



INO@ME 

Sale of f ruit $67,523.83 

Cooperate patronage 
refunds*. _ _ _7. 320:26 
TOTAL $74,844.dS 



schedule had indicated. 

On a slight rise of land^ just 
inside a grove, Mathias found 
Carl Dennis and EmmettTrim 
planting a new tree under the 
directibh of Bob Adair, foreman 

DO'iherh region bf the 
cbbperative's groves^ 

In a space between two trees, 
where andther tree had bnce 
stood, the workers methodically 
scraped the ground flat, dug a 
hole^brdUght over a young 
Valencia tree from a pickup and 
put it in the hole: It stood about a 
yard hjgh. 

Water was poured in the hble 
and the holq filled with a dirt-clay 
rnixtUre. The new young tree 
would get a special watering 
every 3 or 4 days until it was 
established. 

The new tree cost the Haines 
C|ty cooperative about $2.50 at a 
neighboring nursery: It is 
actually twq trees: the upper part 
(scion) comes from one tree; the 
rddts and lower trunk (rootstock) 
were raised frdm_ the seed of 
anbther variety. A bud frdm a tree 
that is desirable is grafted to the 
short trunk df the tree grown 
from seed. 
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Right: 

New orange trees are produced by affix- 
ing the bud of a deslr aye fm^^^^ to 
the root stock of another, probably, disi 
ease-resistant, variety of orange. When 
the scion— the leafy bUd— has devel- 
oped, the top of the rootstbck is popped 
off and the budded plant becomes one 
tree. 




HOW T© BUD 

to dembnstrate the technique 
of bUddJh9J3ne variety 
another, Mathias reached ap into 
the branch of an brarige tree arid 
cUtpff_about 1 0 inches of new 
growth from the end of a branch. 
Then, with his ever-preserit citrus 
Rhife, he neatji^shaved off a 
piece of new bark that contained 
a bud. _ _ 

Walking Jo sDmji2-ye^ 
seedlings growing in a nearby _ 
nursery, he squatted arid cut a T 
shape in the barKpf the seedling 
a few inches from the grbun^. 
Then he slid the bud iritb the 
bpori i rig iri^ the seisdli ng. This 
area would be wrapped with a 
waterproof material arid kept 
growirig fp_r_aridther_3_0''^ we^J^s, 
he explained, until the anion of 
the bud and the rbbtstbck was 
healed. 

Nearly all of Florida's citrus 
trees are produced by the 
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budding system. 

Scientists arid grpwers^^^ 
that budded trees bear more fruit 
at an earlier age than trees growri 
siriiply f rorii seedj^ and that they 
produce a crop of more uniform 
size arid quality. 

As many as 20 kirids of citrus 
cjri be g^rowri o one tree, 
though only as a novelty. 

It is irripbrtant that the 
i^>pJit_pcR be resistant to a 
disease called ''spreading 
decline*' if planted riear ari area 
affected by the coridjtiori. 

"Spreading bacline" is the 
plant wbrld's equivalerit of the 
pe rjri ari e ri t bl ah s^ T r^es don *t d ie 
from it but their production^ 
gradually drops and their leaf 
ri U m be rs dec I i ri e^ Nern at od es— a 
kind of worm — cause all the 
damage. The riematbdes attack 
ypy rig f eed 6''_''PPts so that 
eventually the tree loses as much 
as half of its food and water 
absdrbirig systerii. 
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3 only cure for^'spreading 
le"— which can wipe but a 
I's prbduction— is to dig put 
^VLOusly sJncken t and 
3se trees nearby (even 
jh they may not appear to 
'ected ah d j u m^ig ate_ t h^^ 
the nematodes: The next _ 
s to replace the trees after 2 
wLtAnematdde-resistant 
g trees: 

^number of other diseases 
:idents_can kiljor weakert 
ange tree: a disease brought 
' a fungus or a virus, a 
h some un^favora^^^ 
ition or even lightning, 
he subtropical clirhate that 
fors thej rowjh of qran ge 
grove managers are 
antly battling diseases that 
sh in the moist warm air , . . 
ses not only of the trees but 
I fruit as well. 

irige groves are sprayed as 
as three or four times a year 
mbat Insects and fungus 



melanose. a fangas which raises 
brownish lesions on the_fruit, and 
stem-endj'dt of 

the sammer spraying is to 
control all those scales that aren't 

tiejd at bay by hatural 

predators— and there's a long list 
of them. Scales sack the life 
juices out ^fjeaves and 
sometimes twl^s and branchies. 
In this way, they weaken the 
tree's ability to make and 
transmit food to other parts of the 
tree, including the fruit: 




?Line_di_sease, 
jcessor. 



J Chemicals 

,ted that the 
sandy hill 
irida is nearly 
uctibh in 

5 sprays the 
e twice a 
itejy after the 
blossoms fall 
imer. With 
I cbhtrbl 



WASP HELPS 
GROWERS 

The orange's worst insect 
erierhy over the years^ arrhbred 
scale, has been defeated in 
recent years by bringing in one of 
the scale's natural erierriies, a 
tiny wasp. 

Mathias considers the rust rnite 
the worst remaining pest in the 
orange groves. If he needs to 
spray between regular 
applications to control it, he wiM: 

The groves may be attacked by 
aphLds vvhich like to feed on 
young new leaves developing in 
the spring. wKen the aphids 
strike, they strike in A hurry and 
Mathias has to respond quickly. 

There are a host of other 
insects and diseases that might 
sy'L^< At^i Aora nge proves anytinie, 
and the managers must Jbe ready 
for therri. The groves in Mathias' 
cooperative a/Adiyided^ into three 
districts: Each district has a "bug 
rhari," who continually checks on 
tl^e^conditjion of pest populations 
in his district. When an 
undesirable insect population 
reaches a critical level, he starts 
spraying. 

Regulations contrbllihg the use 
of J:_hAn1icals oh bra^^ 
other citrus are exceedingly strict 
and erifbrced: They govern not 
only the application of pesticides 
on the frul^befbre harvest but 
after harvest a veil. 

The regulaticiis_are enforced 
by the Food and Drug 
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AdjTimistration (FDA). State 
departments of agricaltare, the 
U.S.J5epartmerit_bf Agriculture 
.(USDAJ and the Ehvirbnmental 
Protection Agency (EPA). Still 
further rules for the protection of 
those applying the cherhicals are 
enforced by^lhe bccjjpajlonal 
SafjBty and Health Administration 
(OSHA). _ 

_"Tt^^ FDA insists oh several 
years of rigorous toxicity tests 
before any chemical can be used 
oh fresh prodUce/\explained 
W.F. Wardowski. associate 
professor and extension 
horticulturist at the University of 
Florida's AgriculturaJ Research 
and Education Center at take 
Alfred. Florida. "Pesticide 
tes'clues Lh foods are strictly 
controlled. The limits set are 
usually about 1/100 of the least 
amount that has ever been shown 
to have any detecta^ble (effect on 
any laboratory animal. Even then, 
the EPA allows only the rhiriirrial 
af^puQL^L®^^^ to do the job." 

Mathias is more concerned 
about the appearance of his fruit 
thah most Florida jrdwers simply 
because, under normal 
conditions, the fruit frorri his 
cooperative is going to be sold 
fresh in the supermarkets. 

About 90 percenl of the 
prariges grown in Florida are sold 
to processors, most of whom 
create orange juice in one form 
or another. The prbcessbrs don't 
car^e whal an orange skin looks 
like as long as it is healthy: 

In the brange business, the 
Haines C^itycbbperative is said to 
be selling to the fresh fruit 
market. If the cooperative's fruit 
should be darriaged by freeze, 
t^owevei^! can be salya5ed by 
processing. The fruit is still 
whblesbme. but it wbh't be as 
juicy after a freeze. 



SELLING ORANGES 

_ Af te r I h spe c 1 1 hg t h e_ reset tjng 
of trees, the grove manager drove 
toward the cooperative's packing 
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plant aUhe_edge_ of. Haines City. 
In its offices, salesmen are busy 
on telephones sailing oranges 
and bther citriJs friji.t.tb . 
chajnstor^e buyers. Jhe fruit^ will 
be picked to the order of "the 
chains," prbbably the next day. 

^"lOur sajes depa^^ ajld our 

harvesting department foremen 
will meet this afternbbn and 
decide how mUc^^ harvest 
tomorrow, based on the orders 
they already have and how many 
they can reasbhably expect tb 
get^tomorrow." Mathias 
explained: 

_ 'MtWbrks but very well for us. 
We dbn't haveahy fri^^^^ tb store. 
And if we get to picking a little bit 
too much, we'll just get on these 
radibs and stop the harvesters 
right where they are.^' 

Monday and Tuesday are the 
busiest picking days. Oranges 

P'^^^Ai^t^Gn w arrive, in 

supermarkets hundreds of miles 
away in tirrie for the heavy 
weekend demand^ 

It's possible to pick oranges on 
short Jibtice because most 
va/[etjes stay mature for several 
weeks on the trees. Some 
varieties begin tb rnature early in 
the seasbh. sbriie in the rriiddle. 
and some late in the season. 

Oranges are picked in Florida 
for the fresh market frbrri 
S ep tern be r t o^ J u jy l._b r a h g e s 
picked for processing are 
harvested frbrri December 
thrbligh _March, ahd_ then frbrri 
the end of April through June. 
- It's soiriewhat different in other 
States. Califbrhia's have! oranges 
are harvested and marketed from 
November to May or early dune. 
Its Valencia branges are_ 
hairyested from March 15 tb 
December 15: 

Texas branges are marketed 
i''Ptn_ September 25 to Nilay 15^ _ 
Arizona markets Its oranges from 
Nbverriber 1 to June 30. 

_^NY I^penlh^branies JUch as 
Hamlin and Parson Brown do not 
stay in gbbd condition on the 

tree s as Jb n g a s t h e_ I a t e r 

maturing oranges, and so are 
picked as soon as they ripen. 



However, rtiidseasbh arid late- 
matu ring oranges wM I sta^ in 
good marketable condition for 
several weeks bri trees. 

Alsci once an^ra^^ picked 
it will never get more mature. 
There's no such thing as a ripe 
brarige that wasri't ripened bri a 
tree. - 

On the other hand, there are 
lots of greeh-cblbred brariges 
which are ripe. 



COLD COLORS 
ORANGES 

Florida branges often dbn't 
turri orange^everi When they are 

'I'PG— iJl fan of Jhe j/ear 

because it takes cold nights to 
color the fruii orange, and the 
riigtitA^syeri't been that cbid yet. 
Florida packing plants which seM 
branges to the fresh market in the 
flU turn them brarije by passing 
ethylene gas over them. Jhat 
elirriinates the green-cblored 
chjorbphyll iri the skiri, leaving a 
p|Ue orange-yello^ to 
predominate: In fact, this is 
exactly how the oranges degree ri 
DP/f?al[y PJlthe tree if the riights 
are cold enough. 

In the fall, Florida branges 
wjlich have been degreeried with 
ethylene gas may also have color 
added after the vvashing because 
the degreeriirigL leaves ttie fruit _ _ 
yeMovy or a pale orange. But each 
carton of branges so treated 
rriust be starripedt arid the Florida 
Department of^Agrlculture l^^^ 
that these oranges have mbre 
juice in therri thari ribricblored 
Pja^Qaes^J'he Depart^^ also 
tests each coloring dye to be sure 
it is harrriless both tb the fruit arid 
tb the cbrisumer. 

If consumers could be 
convinced that greeri-lookirig 
ripe brariges can be Just as tasty 
as orange-colored oranges, a lot^ 
of expensive work could be saved 
at the_packirigplarits. 

At the Haines City 
cooperative's plant, Mathias 




L^y^QclJjwo foH^^^ tractors 
bazzing aroand flatbed 
semitrailers like bees around a 
ypwQ^ picking off boxes of 
orange three at a time to carry 
them into the warehoase where 
prdcessing would begin. 

J s i d e t h e vva r e house ,th e 
degreeriirig operation was 
bypassed because it was spring 
IDcl the Of anges were the rigm 
color: The oranges were dumped 
immediately onto a conveyor 
tLelt, which carried thern to a 
maze where oranges which were 
far too big or far too little were 
soUed oUt._ 

The remaining oranges were 
washed meehanically. Since this 
rerridyes part of the orange's 
natural covering of wax, t^he wax 
has to be restored after the 
prahges have been air dryed so 
that the fruit won't shrink on the 
way lo market: 

A fungicide also Is sprayed on 
the oranges headed for the fresh 



[TLarkQt to make sure they arrive 
on the shelf free of ugly fungus 
diseases. One of the approved 
fyngicides for this purpose is 
t h i a be n dazojej JBZ)^ w h i c h i s 
also used for medicinal 
jDurposes. Dr. Wardowski notes 
that a 50-pouhd chjid wbur have 
to eat more than 7 tons of TBZ- 
treated orarigeslrLS days In order 
to get enpujh TBZ to equal a 
normal medicinal dosage. 



iflSPECTORS 
AT WORK 

After the fungicidal spray, the 
oranges are again sorted 
Ipcordin^ to size and checked to 
make sure they meet grade and 
size speclflcatibns set by a 
peTderaJ marRe order. 
Inspectors cut open 
representative samples, testing 
them for rijDehess and sweetness 

is 



to rheet Florida State standards 
f Q'' shj Ppijia, Then _th ey^ are_ 
packed according to size (the 
smaller the braage. the higher 
l^Q §MPUQt Pfi the box or bag^ 
because the number represents 
how rhany oranges are in the 

contamefj. 

A grower doesn't always ge^a 
check in the mail as soon as the 
last box of his oranges leaves the 
pac k i ng p la n t H^s o ra nges a re 
often pooled with other oranges 
of the same variety in the 
poqPQiative. The owner must 
wait until all the oranges of the 
sarrie variety have ieen sold by 
the cooperative the Valehcias 
grown In the cooperative are jn 
the Valencia pool. All the Parson 
Browns are In the Parson Brown 
pool: 

Assuming that the grower has 
a yarjety of citrus fruit In his 
9 ''o ve , h e w I IJ be _r e^c e ly In g cr e dj t 
[n his account from time to time 
as pools that contain his fruit are 

13 
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closed put, that is, after _ajl_the_ 
fruit of particular varieties have 
been sold. These sales are 
credited agaihst the costs of 
taking care of the owner's grove. 
At the end of the marketing year, 
he hopes to have more in sales 
criedlts than In charges against 
his-accoant. 

That's the return he receives oh 
^•s investment. 

From this point of view, Hull 
estimates Florida grove ovi/ners 
have received only a little rnbre 
on their Investment over the 
years than they wrbuld have 
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received if they had just put their 
money in a bank. 

However, he notes, the value of 
citrus-bearing land has ijicreased 
over the years. If a grove site is 
well selected, he said, it might be 
expected to double its value in 20 
years. 

The pooling of fruit by variety 
is a cbmrnon practjce in the _ 
marketing of Florida fruit. If a 
grower hasn't made a 
cbmmitmerit to seM his oranges 
through a cooperative or to 
someone else, he can telephone 
two or three cbmpahies that 



process brariges and ask tb jbih 
A^Jt'M'' _PP^Ls^ Then he can 
choose the company which 
offers him the best deal. 

T^^e grower promises 
provide a specified number of 
boxes of fruit to the pool, or . 
perhaps the bUtpUt of a specified 
number of acres with a specific 
record of production. After a 
freeze, a grb\A^er wants tb 
contract wjth a CO 
guarantees to pick his oranges 
quickly, before they dry out. 



PARTreiPATION 
PLAN 

A first cousin of pooling Is the 
participation plan: This is an 
agreement which a grower 

GS with a processi n^ 
company before the season 
begins. The grower promises to 
Otst^^et all of h^isfnJit through that 
particular company, which 
usually prbvides for harvesting. 

.Sixty mLles soUt^hwest of 
Haines City, another Air Force 
veteran of World War II, Tom 
Sasser is a grbwer vvith a 
partjcipation agreement with 
Tropicana Products, Inc: 
Tropicaha manufactures bbth 
chilled [u|ce and frozen 
concentrate: 

Sasser manages his own grove, 
160 acres just outside of 
Wauj:hula, which he owns m 
partnership with his brother-in- 
law. He dbesri't belbng tb a 
cooperative^ 

Sasser, who is a former 
cbntractbr whb worked in bther 
P e op \e '_s gr b v e s for d e c a d es_. built 
up his own grove from scratch: 
tJow heiiires one man, Lester 
QaviSj _5?,Jb_db the physical w^^ 
of keeping the grove alive and 
healthy— '*to do all the work that I 
used tbjdb, and I hbpe awhble Ibt 
more," as Sasser phrases it. 

"All Tom ever wanted was an 
b/a_n^6jrbyej' his wi.f^^^ 
relaxing In their modern ranch 
style home In Wauchula. 

She remembers the experience 
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Local ladies in the Haines City Citrus 
Growers Assbciatidh packing [Diaht exam- 
ine every orange and throw out those 
which don t make U.S. Gi"a_de No, 1. Every 
fourth acceptable orange will have the _ 
word "Ftoridn" stamped on it: Cosers go to 
the juice plant. 



Rrghl; 

Wbmeh such as> Joel Ahdersbn. of Hairies 

P y • . P I P >■ i d.a_, who pa c k oranges for 

shippjng know exactly how many oranges 
of each size will fit in a box, and how they 
must be arranged for all to fit. California's 
packing bperatibhs are srrhNar. 



of building up the grove: 

"Tom would. come in frbrh the 
grove with his hair so yellow frdrn 
spraying sulfur (a treatment for a 
pesky insect, the rust mite) that 
he'd have to grow a whole new 
dead of hair/' she rnused. *Tom 
did ail the disking, all the 
fertilizing, and all the irrigating." 

Then she added, *'Nbw we hire 
it al[ done. Thiese are the leisure 
years." 

Tom, who is 68, arid Avis, 56, 
[iye 13 rhiles from theLr_gj'Ov^^^ 
the city where Avis was city clerk 
for many years. Married 21 years, 

they are both gplfefs and 

celebrate their birthdays on the 
same day: 

__ When he irispects his grove, 
Sasse r, too, plu ngesjiis heavy 
old car through the middies - :^ 
just like Mathias . . . just like all 
citrus men. Today he headed 
toward the pumphouse that lies 
in the center of his grove to meet 
Davis arid helj? rig up his grdve*s 
sprinklmg system. 

On the way to the pumphouse, 
Sasser paused alongside a small 
garden of j^eas he had^plante to 
see if "the damned armadillos 
(one word, the way he 
gi^bnoUhced it) had dugany 
holes:" They hadn*t: Armadillos 
diggirig holes in vegetable 
garderis out Jn the grove are a 
real nuisance in the Sassers" lives. 

At the pumphouse, Sasser 
helped Davis start the diesel- 
drjyen water pU 

electrical charge through cables 
from a tractor battery to the 
diesel engine. 



WATERJS 
IMPORTANT 

bistributibn of water to the 
trees^irrigatipri— is s 
that Sasser would cat back on 
the ambumt of land he bought to 
buy irngatibri eqiJiprnejlt if he 
were starting a new grove now^ 

Sasser owns two self-propelled 
nibbile water guns that shoot 
water 140 feet horizontally (200 
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Tom Sasser of Waochala. Florid 
diBcadiBS taking care of others' g 
until he arid a brbther-iri-law bb 



feet with the v/ind) arid w; 
rows bf trees Pri eachLsidj 
guns as they slowly move 
forward like huge automa 
spririklers. 

When Sasser decides t( 
Irrigate— after about 2 we 
without rairi— Davis runs 
strpri;g_ metal cables out fi 
pumphouse: Six-inch^pip 
deliver water from the 
PMrriphbUse to the^ 
gun will pull itself by wate 
along those cables at the 
brie t ree eye ry^ 1 6_ m i n u t^j 
reaches the end of the ca 

Sasser irrigates at nigh 
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Irrigation in Florida often rtieans tall gUhs 
throwing water out over the orange trees, 
Tbey slari jo^ether in the even I ng bu t pu 1 1 
apart a!ong cables during the aight. 
Irrigation water is delivered beneath the 
tt-ees in sbitie groves, including thdsisf in 
Califdrriia's San Joaquin Valley. 



STARTED IN 
DEPRESSION 

Sasser got into the orange 
business during the Depression. 
He bought a tractor, and went out 
*'tractoring," meaning he cut 
down weeds between the trees 
with a gang of pie-shaped disks _ 
pulLed behind his tractor. He was 
paid $1 an acre. 

By the time World War II carne 
alpnSi Sasser JiadthU'eetra^^ 
and spraying machines for the 
application of pesticides. 

''In those days there^we^^^^ 
any groves as big as mine is 
now^'Vhe recalled. '*Yet mine is 
s mall by _t p d ay^s s t a n d a rd s^ " 

After the war. Sasser headed 
back into the caretaker business. 
H e bought f p u r t racto rs— t hp ugh 
he had to wait a year for delivery 
of the first one— and went to 
work full tjme sprayjngj^ disking, 
and fertilizing the groves of 
others; All that time, he was 
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dreaming of owning a grove of 
his own. 

In 1951, he and his brother-in- 
law started their first grove by 
planting ydUhg trees pn 20 acres 
of bare ground east of Wauchula: 

"The orange business wasn't 
too good before the warjl' Sasser 
sa[d, as he drove back into 
Wauchula. "It was pretty good 
after the war. though I never __ 
nl a de any money p u t of i t . Th e n , 
in the midfifties, concentrate 
came along. 

_JThiey thpught they'd never get 
enough juice: But they finally 
did.'V 

m^hdse few words, Sasser 
summarized the recent history of 
growing oranges in Florida, 
fpPJJslhlLPhJhat fan tL^?^ 
after a group of scientists led by 
Dr. L. G. MacDowell discovered 
a way _tb_ dehydrate prange^ 
so that it can be reconstituted 
with full flavor. 

The scientists' idea was to 



sJJpeLPPQp6ht!'l^^6 pTan&ejuice, 
then put back into this thick 
liquid a little fresh juice and sorrie 
"essences'' pfjhe pi^^ which 
are vapors and oils given off in 
the processing. It is to this 
cpncehtrate that you a water 
to get your morning juice: 

Gbncentrates revblutibnized 
the Flprida prance bUsmess. 

Since. frozen concentrated 
orange juice wasJntrQdticed 
cbrrirriercially in the 1945/46 
seaspn.jDrange production in 
pjorida has more than tripled 
(frorri 49 rriillibri boxes tp 187 

Dl'ilJp hi boxes) . The nu rn ber of 

acres devoted to orange growing 
in Florida more than doubled in 
the sartie period. 



"OVERPRODUCED" 

The rapid growjh of orange 
tree plantings in Florida finally 
led to relatively low prices to the 
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grbwers f or the oranges, despite a 
sM^PL increase in the derriahd for 
frozen orange juice concentrate. 

"In tKe past, a lot of acreage 
was planted with no thought of 

the market/' Mathtas 

cbrnmented: '*We overproduced. 
A lot of people said we 
undersold, but sales have 
inj:reased at more than 10 
percent a year. The selleir (such 
as a marketing cooperative) isn't 
the guy who g re w too much of i t. " 

Saaaer sold his first grove early 
in 1962, the year of the last big 
freeze before 1977. He sold it 
before the freeze '*to somebody 
who wanted it worse than we 
did." 

Sasser arid his brother-in-jaw 
had already__bou§h^ 160 acres of 
pine, palmetto, and oak trees 13 
rniles east of Wauchula. and had 
started pushing the old trees 
over. By June 1962, Sasser had _ 
planted 1 1 0_^cres of new orange 
trees. That December the freeze 
hit. 

But Sasser was hardly touched 
by theJrignB weather. He had 
banked every one of those ypUrig 
trees; that is, he had covered 
them with dirt up to a pblrit Just 
above where the orange tree bud 
had been attached to the root- 



stock: He lost very few trees. 

It was importarit to Sasser that 
he plant the right kirid of fruit 
t/Ges. JHe had tog^ 
12 years in advance which citrus 
f ruit people would warit to eat 

and drink. 

He recalls that a neighbor 
planted "the wrorig kirid" of 
citrus and has slnce_pu|hed over 
the tree^ with a bulldozer 
because "thay^didri't make him 
any money/; The neighbor 
p[aated a hybrid variety with an 
easily peeled skiri des]gried for 
the f resh market, but they weren't 
popular enough. The nejgjibor 
planted a riew variety aimed at 
theJresihjTiaf ket^ but that f ai led 
to make money, too. So he 
bulldozed the second bunch of 

treesL 

Sasser planted right— for the 
Juice riiarket. __ 
He plarited 90 acres of 

Vaienclas, a latf-maturlng 

variety, ''because they're the best 
aij-arcLUrid prarige f or Juice"; 40 
acres of Pineapples^ jL^l^teasoh 
variety of orange, "because j 
^Ldh/t warit all my eggs In brie 
basket"; and 24 acres of Hamlins. 
ari early variety, "because they 
provide rhdre. boxes per tree." 
The remaining 6 acres are 



drainage ditches: 

Sasser planted his trees 23 feet 
in Jorii directipri arid 28 feet 
apart in the othiwr. Such distances 
cari be subject to much 
dLscUssjori among citrus 
growers. Years ago. prange trees 
were planted 30 feet apart in eacti 
direction. Now some are planted 
in spaclnas 12V$ feet apart in one 
direction and 3d feet apart In 
another 

Ajgroye with trees pla^^ far 
apart won't provide as manjy^ 
prariges iri the earJy years of its 
productiori. but later it will 
produce more than a densely 
plarited grove, in a dense grove, 
each tree will produce less fruit 
because limbs will overlap and 
lower j>ranches wiil be shaded. 
Usf of the hedger. though, has 
permitted croser plantih^s. 

"As the price of land goes up." 
Mathias ejcplairied, "trees-sre 
planted c^lpser together Early 
production Is higher under those 
circUmstarices. But after you get 
sorne age on Jhe trees^ 
production goes the other way, 

"We have a rule of thumb: if 
you are ar[ old maj^^ the 
trees cioser together if you are a 
ypUrig rriari, plarit them farther 
apart." 

Sasser's grove netted $7,166.70 
in 1976. That was afte> $14,274.75 
P! J^® ®i''nlD§s vya| felrivested Iri 
drainage pipes in the grove. 

The Sasser's income aiso 
Includes Avl^ret^^^ 
payments, a small^SpclaL__ 
Security retirement payment to 
Sas_seri_ah_d a small salary that 
Avis draws from the 
account because she acts as 
bookkeeper arid "gerieral ruri- 
arounder." 

The land JorSassePs^present 
grove post $310 ari acre. 

"That WM an outraaedus pirlce 
theri." herecaJled. "rjow. with a 
g rpye on It. Td warit $4,OQ0 an 
acre. But before rdsejl, Td warit 
to kribw what the tax coilector 
would dp to me. 

"I'm doing ajl^rlght q^r l/d aet 
but. The thought of a cold spfH 
corrilrig doesri't Jar me as much 
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Torn Sasser's vvife, Avjs^ ^^^ps the books. has bpehed a career in seHing real estate. 
A retired city clerk, she also plays golf and 



SASSER'S INCOME AND EXPENSES^ 
1976 



EXPENSES INCOME 

Salaries $10.585 83 Sale of fruit $69,466:14 

Trees replaced 2,207.25 Soil conservation 1. 100.00 

Supplies, 1.481.86 Dividend t5^ 

Machine hire 2.951.50 TOTAL $70,581:99 

Repair arid 

rriairitehance 4.476.04 ^ 
Fertilizer and 

- spray 10,418.11 

Gas and fuel 3,876.29 

Taxes 1.247.70 

Social Security 

taxes 1,436.78 

Miscellaneous 255.65 

Irisurarice 4,801.20 
Interest oh hbtes 5,452.33 

Drainage V. , 274.7S 

TOTAL $63,415.29 

Does not Include Tom's labor and management. 

i ncj)me_ $70,581 .99 

-Expenses 63,415:29 

Net $ 7,166.70 
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as it used to. Trti begihhihg to 
think I can survive.^' 

Growers of oranges for 
processing are paid according to 

bow [u icy and sweet their 

oranges are. The amount of juice 
(pounds per box) is multiplied by 
the percentage of _s ugar (ca[led 
solids for simpiicity*s sake) to 
provide buyer and seller with a 
common selling ynit called 

pound^soiid For exampje. a load 
of orangakthat tests show wili 
produce 50 pounds of juice per 
box of qranjes an d JO perceji t 
sugar solids, provides 5 pounds- 
solid for payment purposes. 
_ .^.fl^rower^ys th e price of 
oranges to be made into juice 
this week is S) cents. That means 
1^1® price is 60 M ppyhd- 
soiid. A box of oranges, then, is 
worth 60 cents times the pburids- 
solid, or $3 if the pounds-solid is 
5 (0:60 « 5 = $3.00): 

Growers like Sasser are paid 
♦oAtheir oranges in stag^es, 
Tropicana pays 80 percent of the 
current price for juice upon 
del ivery^fjhe o rang The rest 
of the payment is made months 
later, when It Is known what 
chiljed LujctsbLd tor during the 
winter, spring, and summer. So 
the grower's paymerit Is tied 
directly fcLthe J5rjces_ buyef s are 
wiiiing to pay for juice or its 
cbriceriiraie after It bas beeri 
processed arid usually stored. 

Other fi/msAave srm^ 
payment arrangements. 

The danger for the grower 

(s^hared bytheiy-pcesspr, of 

course) is that the price for juice 
will go down afiieir the grower has 
received his fjrst partial playmeht, 

Sasser borrows enough money 
at the begiririirig of the crop year 
(September)_tb pay for the care 
of hjs grove during thej'earjjind 
then pays back the [oan from the 
four to six payments he gets for 
his oranges. 

That's the participation metbbd 
of selling brihges. There are alsb 
pooling arrjngeme^^^ 
within the processed orange 
businesil _ _ 

There are cooperatives— the 
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Florida Orange Marketers (FOM), 
for iristarice. which supply 
P Ses ph 1 y to M j h u te M a i d 
within the Foods Division of 
Coca Goia, Inc. To join such a 
cpdjDerative under a participation 
plan Is. In effect, to join a pool. 



THREE WAYS 
TO MARKET 

__ Jhere are three basic 
marketing options open to 
growers, explained Hull, who has 
used all three at one time or 
^T'.oA^^I They rnay market 
through: 

—The standard agricultural 
cooperative, such as the Haines 
City Citrus Growers. The 
rhembers own the land, the trees. 
^^y'Ptneht, and the citrus fruit, 
^^^y ^j ''6 people to care for their 
PiOperty and to grow, harvest, 
aid rharket their crop. 

~^9L^Jty_ ccDrporati^^ 
participation plans, such as 
Trbpicana, Inc. ;_the Minute Maid 
Pl^ision of the Foods Division of 
the Coca Cola Company; and 
many other corporations 
Gj'pwers sigh a cbhtract with the 
company, usually a firm which 
processes the oranges into fresh, 
chilled, or Vrozet) cbhcehtrated 
i 'J |ce The CO n tract calls f p r th e 
sale of a specified number of a 
certain variety of oranges or of 
^'^^^y^put of a specif led number 
of acres: Payment ultimately 
depends on the average sale 
P'^ce pf the oranges by tfie 
season's end. 

—Straight cash market. A 
9 rpy^fLrj^ho has so 
uncommitted oranges on his 
trees telephones any number of 
cpppleratives or cprppratibhs tb 
get the best price for hlspranges 
one day. When there Is some 
(danger that the rrarket is going 
down, a Jj'ower mjght choose 
this method rather than fiope for 
higher prices later. 

In the grbwjng season of 
1975/76, Hull sold three-fourths 
of his crop in the cash market 



and 25 percent in part[cipatibh. 
plans: In 1976/77, he reversed the 
percjehtages for each plan. 
_ _**J^Of^ths from hpw. I'll be able 
to tell whether i mada money this 
way." he said, while driving to his 
groves sbbn after the freeze of 
1977. 

The rriorning he said that, Huii 
haci rnade a verbal contract over 
^^®^_^j6phone to 5r?>l] a trucklb 
of^cranges to a concentrate plant 
near Lakeland. 
__"y'-r^al cphtra(::ts are used 
throughout the citrus worjd^" 
Hull said, as he parKed his car 
LrLsjcJe a grove and waited for a 
^P'''^9 /3JDJP J^l yp_so he cbUld 
inspect tree branches: "They are 
seldbm breached. T_hey^ Involve 
sales ranging from $600 tb 
$40,000 worth of fruit. 



*'lf ybu don't hbhbr your 
^Pn^j'^cJ, the whole iridUstry will 
know about it: Your reputation Is 
worth sd:Tiething in this business: 
__"Ah^ Jhere's hot nearly the 
paperwork In selling 20,000 
boxes of trait as there is in 
buying a $400 used car." 

Hull, who obvjdusly enjoys 
beating the risks in orange 
grbwihg. gbt into the business 
blecause he cbuldh't stand the 
thought of an indoor job^ Like 
Mathias and Sasser, he is a 
veteran bf World War 11. 

\*L*^'d^ Lwant to pu^ a 
clock," Hall said, getting out nf 
his car. "I didn't want to sit In an 
Pl^Lce^Ldldhl want to be a 
salesman with a route. But I 
wanted tawork in some place as 
warm as Florida. 



HULt FAMItY eQRPOnATI0N~1975 



EXPENSES 

Fertilizer and 

_ applicatldn $19,838:67 
Agricultural 

_ chemicals 12,182.94 

Spraying 8.599.33 
Hoeing and 

-herbicides 4.945.95 
Bank, uhbahk 

_ (trees) 390.75 

Hedging; topping 1,69C 19 

Irrigation 2.555.67 

Cultivation 5.529 53 

Contract labor 5;576 97 

Rent 550.06 
Superylspry 

-^aJarlen 6.600.00 
PCM asi^essrnents 996.08 
Plcklng^and 

-hauling 54,156.54 

Depreciation 7.39251 

Interest 1.207.79 

bicenses and 

taxes 12.787.04 

Other 7.350.37 

TOtAL $152,352.33 



iiiCOME 

Sale of oranges $1 88 
Sale of specialty 

fruit 25 
Sale of 

grapefrtiit 
Lease bf block 
_ 10 

Sate of M&K 

tank 
Trailer rent 
Office rent 
Other 

TOTAL $533: 



552.98 

.617.16 

.768.7^ 

.000.00 

,716.31 
276.00 

;d7d.od 

309.15 



Ihcbhie 
-E)<pehses 

Net 



$233,310.34 
^52.352.33 

$ 60.958 01 
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•My fathiej had a few acres in 
citrus, so i asked rhy brothers 
and sisters if they would consider 
fbrrhihg a jamjixcorporation a^^^^^ 
hayis rne manage the grove; They 
agreed;" 

Staitirig with a 36- acre grpve, 
the Hulls have added a net of 269 
acres since 1949.. In l95Dthey 
bought some land at $S0 ah acre 
that cost pmy S3 an ifere 10 years 

earlier. Now, of course, the 

developed land is worth at least 
S3 iDOO ah acre^ 

Hull has always held other jobs 
in addition to functioning as the 
family's grove manager -first as 
a salesman, then as a 
representative for Florida Citrus 
Mutual. Re_d rives 1.000 rniiles a 
week for FCM andAransact^ing 
business as manager of the 
grove. 

As ah PCM representativej^ 
Hum. 57 makes many personal 
contacts and conducts meetings 
of grower groups. He might one 



WHATLS A 
CHAPTER S? 

_ Fam i iy farms are bftei ♦ 6 whed by 
Chapter S corporations; Cecil HalTs 
family ovyrisj ts prahge grove t hroug h 
such a company. What is a Chapter S 
corporation? 

_ It's a corporation organized under 
State laws. But for Jncome tax 
purposes the corporajLon files its tax 
return under the optioaof 
subchapter_S of the U.S. Internal 
Revenue Code. Basically, the Income 
generated by the cbrpbratlbn is n^ot 
subject to a corporatjoh tax but Is _ 
passed dri to the stockholders, who 
pay incorhe tax on it according to 
their total Income. 

there are pjher advantages and 
disadvantages.-So each family or 
ojher^roypspf persons must welgji 
them to find the best way to own their 
iil cpme^rbdUcl ng pro perty. So me 
may choose regular Incorpioratlpn; 
bthers may choose partnerships. 

Chapter S cprppratio_ns_are_hpt 
dummy corporations— -they have to 
be operating cpmjDanles with 10 or 
fewer shareholders and only one 
class of stock 
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night explain the basics of grove 
rhanagehiahl to a group of new 
owners and, on another, report 
on the Government's role in 
helping owners £ay^ for trirnming 
trees heavHy damaged by frost; 
He might deliver a $100 reward 
check tc a man whi3 had caUght 
ahiDther man stealing fruit (paid 
after the thief had been 
convicted). __ 

Hull and his wife, Mary, 41 , Hke 
to traveLwhen they can both get 
3way from their jobs. With their 
children grown and living away 
fro m h o m e , Mary has turned to 
selling real estate and is doing 
rather well at it. She bought her 
own hew automobile to park 
beside Cecil's in ^heir suburban 
carport. The cars rhatch in every 
way except in color. 

Like most agricultural people, 
Hull has been busy in his 
c b mi hi u h i t y se ryi ng o h t he I oca I 
mental health board for 3 years 
and as president of the Lake 
County Farmi Bijreau for 1 year. 

Retirement, to him, would 
mean quitting brie of his jobs. 

Meariwhile, he dey^btes 3 put of 
4 weekends and other odd hours 
to the managerrient of the family 
grove. _ 

He contracts fior all the wo^^^^ 
the grove. The family corporation 
owns only $52,000 worth x>J__ 
equipment, though $800,000 
^'OJ'tt^.pf equipment owned by 
contractors roHs through the 
grove. 

"Before I'd^uy all that- 
equipment." Hull said, satisfied 
with his inspectiph of thii^rdve 
and turnmg his car back toward 
Lakeland. "I'd want 4,000 acres to 
justify it (meaning [t would t^^ 
citrus jDrqductlon from that many 
acres to pay for the equipment in 
a reasonable length of timej." 

Hull leaves ho doubt that he 
I i k e s m ah agmj^ t he grove . 

'There is a satisfaction in 
growing something . , . It's 
rewarding," h Q sa . " T_he n^ d f 
course, there are the capital 
gams:" 

He told of recently selljria 26 
acres of land he described as 
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•:marginal"_for $26,000. The 
original cost of thbse_acres to his 
farriily's corpbratibh 20 years ago 
wasestirhated at slightly more 
than $500. 

However, for annual ihcbrhe. 
Hull wouldn't recommend 
growing oranges: 

In 1975. the Hull family's 305- 
acre grove netted close to 
$81,000, divided among the 
farnilies of the six brothers and 
sisters. In addition to his family's 
lhare. Hull was paid $6,600 to 
manage the grove: 

"If you're nbt a speculator of 
sbrhe kind, you shdUldn't^be i^n 
perishabje fruit," Hull observed: 
Fleferring to the freeze of 1977, 
Hull said,"We weht frdm ah 
oversupply situation to an 
undersupply situation in 4 days." 

Hull likes tb stay flexible in his 
drahge rharkejinj arrangements. 

He can either sell for cash or 
through a pbol. Some growers 
w 1 1 1 ri e V e r be i n H u 1 1* s p o si 1 1 on 
because they need cash to keep 
bperating or to repay aJbah, and 
can't wai{ for payment from the 
pool. 

Notirig that banks, insurance 
companies, arid savings and 
loans associations lend 
operating funds to bbriafide 
citrus grbwers, Hull bdrrdwed 
opejaUna expenses at QY? 
percent interest in 1977 and put 
three-fburths bf hisdrahges m 
gddjs. That way .if the price of 
orange juice went up more than 
8'/2 percent by the time the juice 
f rbrh the pboTs dra^r^gesjiad been 
sojd, Hull would make more 
money than he wbuld have made 

selLirig fbr cash. 

Qri.the dthej" hand, if the price 
of orange juice went down after 
his opportunity tb sejl fdr cas_h.__ 
HUH would Idsie not only the cash 
from a declining market but the 
interest he paid fbr bdrrbwihg 
operating money as well. 

Hull said there is a lot of 
difference in managers bf citrus 
groves. 

*!IJ they once raised sheep but 
West/' he said,^'they now grow, 
oranges like they grew sheep. If 
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toes in drange grdv 
jv oranges *'But we're going to have to 

•es: manage It," Mathias warned. 

be very I'YoU can't adjust the harvest 

'ages. That's from tree crops on a year-to-year 

he basis. In the past, a lot of acreage 

was pLa ri te d wjth n o thd Ugh t_bf 

asser are the market. We overproduced." 
fature of 



Firm or product hames uBOd In thjs 
publicaiibn btb solely for the purpoteof 
providing ^peclflc^ Lnforrnallonj Mention 
of-these names does /lot constitute 
warranty of a pr^odact by the U:S. 
Department of AgricultUfe or an 
endorsement of It by the Department id 
the exclusion of other products. 
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GROWING ORANGE 



Seventeen-year-old Debbie Davis 
^.n^ h ® r. ^^Ih c r - Ron a Id , l istehed to 
the voice from the weather radio 
receiver ahhoUhce that "a weak front 
[S dissipating over the central part of 
Sah JdaqUiri Valley this morning." 
Unfortunately, that meant there 
would be no rain to clear jhe fog In 
t h e a f t e r n o p n , a n_d D eLb b i e _yy p u I d_ b e 
driving home that night in the fog: 

It also meant thaj, ajaih. her da^^ 
couldn't harvest his navel oranges. 
Dense f bg^ dam pens sk i ; i of 
oranges, makes them so sensitive to 
touch that they break out In little 
green spots when they're handled.. 
And green spotted oranges dj)n^t sell 
well in the supermarket, so they aren't 
(Bven shipped. 

Despite the fog, Debbie drove the 
family car to Redwood High School 

in Visalia that day because she 

needed to stay late to rehearse in the 
school play. 

Much of the winter in California's 
San J paquin Valley is^f_osay _Fenced 
in on three sides by mountains in the 
center of the State, the valley is so 
foggy police routinely form fog 
patrols to lead long lines of motiDrists 
along practically invisible highways. 
From the Sequoia National Park on 
the east. 6.000 feet above sea level in 
the Sierra Nevada's, the valley often 
jooks asjf jt had been filled with 
loose cotton; 

Y et espj t e t h e f b g , rri b r e t h a ri 
$1Q0 million worth of oranges are 
harvested each year in thie fertile 
valley— right at the base of the Sierra 
Nevada- 

Among the growers are Rbnald 
aind Joanne Davis and their 
d a u 9 h ters . _D ebb i_e a n d Wen d y . 

Breezes at the foot of the 
mountains warm their orange groves 
in the cold season. whii:h usually 
runs from November 20 to January 

Atop the mountains, spring's 
melting snow becomes the water 
basic to the valley's agriculture: 

Unjjke half the orange g_rpyes in 
Florida, irrigation Is an absolute 
ne_ces_sity In San Joaquin Valley 
groves; 

Water is brought i ri fUrrbw to each 
tree on the Davises' 350 acres all 
thrbUgh the hot dry summer. One 
source of that water is 10 wells, 
which pump an average of 200 
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gaUons of water per minute to the 
350 acres. 

/Trorn thefirst of June to thefLrst 
of October, the pumps are running 
90_pe rcen t pf_t he tjme/ ' D a v i s said. 
"Still that's not enough to supply the 
water we heed/^ 

The rest of the Davis water comes 
t'lorn melted snow off the rtiiDUritairis. 
stored either in Milierton Lake, 60 
miles north of Visalia, or in the closer 



K a wea h L ake^ A 1 52- hi lie- 1 brig 
concrete conduit called the Friant- 
Kern Canal brings the water frorti 
Milierton Lake, the Kaweah River 
delivers the rest. 

Irrigation water is essentlal to all, 
crops grown in the middle of the San 

Joaquin Valley, It rains barely anl 

Inch between the first of May and the 
end of Sep t erri be_r^_T he JT^ eari 
maximum daily temperature in duly 
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pebble Davis and her dad, Rbnatd, of 
VisahaLpaLifpj'nla, expec^^ again be- 
cause of news on the vveather radio. That 
means Debbie will drive home from high 



school in the fog that afternoon and her 
dad won't be able to get his oranges . 
pip^<e"d Orange^^ sjabttirig if 

picked while damp from fog. 
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IN QALIFORNIA 



is jLUSi under IpO^ F, 

Agriculture fairly exploded in the 
§ a n J pa qu i n _V a 1 1 ey a f te r i r r i § a t ip ri 
canals were built there in the late 
fort[es and early fj ft ies. The Davjs 
farm itself, founded in l913_more 
than doubled its original 140 acres in 
citrus. 

Davis orders his canal arid river 
water in February from the governing 
bodies of two irrigatibri districts. He 
pays about $3 per acre foot, which is 
the amount of water needed to cover 
an acre of iand_wilh a foot of water. 

Water from the canal and river 

efje r s e ac_h_ ij" §_a on_ d i st ric t 

through headgates and is distribated 
through uridergrburid pipeliries. The 
amount of water entering each grove 
is recorded on a metier. Within the 
grove the water flows through 
smaller underground pipes into 
ground-jevel gates that slosh water 
steadily out into the furrows; 
_ I crjgatipn costs payis about S2. 70^^ 
a year, and he pays another SlGUOOO a 
Y63J'jrLL''!^l^J_tiori district taxes. J^hat's 
id percent of his cost of growing 
oranges ready to be harvested. 

For the 2b0-acre grove 
surrdundlrig his rariiih-styre 
homesteads Davis estimates his 
iricorrie and iBxpenses for 1975/76 
as shown below 

LiRe Florida grbwiers who sell to the 
fresh market. Davis Is concerned 
not only with healthy trees but 

spotless fruit. So much pf hjs 

expense in growing oranges is that of 
tj rnil Y_sp ray i n g and ca r ef u I _pj c k in g . 
With three full-time employees; he 



*^06sjiis own spraying and other 
maintenance work, plus his-jown 
h 3 ^ ' [^9 PJ t h^ jD i cke6 f_r u i t . B uj he 
contracts to get the picking done; 
• Frost prbtectibri is impbrtarit 
between November 20 and January 
20^ Like other growers. Davis has 
plac_ed_wind machines among his 
trees, about one every 10 acres. 
T'^sse jDf^peLlprs alpp.hjg^h tp^^ 
pull warmer air down onto the trees 
bri cold hTghts. Dil-j5urniri§ gro^e 
heaters provide additional warm air; 
although they are becbrriirig a thirig of 
tht> past. 

_ Jhe wind rriachmes can be heard_ 
for miles.on cold nights in the citrus 
QLQyes of Tulare County, sounding, 
people say, "like a bunch of B-17"s 
cbrriirig iri." 

Unlike Florida, there is little danger 
of tree loss due to cold in the Sari 
Joaquin Valley, the trees 
surrounding the Davis home have 
survived since 1913. Yet. for the fruit 
itself, the climate in the Valley is the 
most hostiie citrus climate in the 
world, with the possible exception of 
Japaht yyhe/e it sripv^/s, 

California's famous Washington 

baye] oranges rriaiure arid are 

harvested at the same time that cold 
weather sJnk^S- X are shbrt 

and pickingmay not begin until 1 
p.m.. wheri the frUit has dried off. 

Davis delivers his oranges to a 
farmers 'cooperiative. the Klink Citrus 
Associatipri, of yyhich he is a rriernber 
and Is the secretary of the board of 
directors. 

Davis harvests his oranges when 



DAVIS GROVE (200 Aeres Near Home) 

EXPENSES* INCOME 

Cost of production $84,900 Sale of fruit $174,600 

Taxes. __ 13.000 

Picking and haulin g^ -63.000 

TOTAL $160,900 

Income $174,600 
-Expenses 160,900 
fs^et $ 13,700 

• Does not_Lnciud€L dep^reciatipn_or_his 
iabor, management and return on 
investment: 



his cooperative tells hirri they are 
needed. 

The ciDdperative is told its jDrbrated 
share of the volume of oranges 
harvested each week by a cbmrrlittee 
which operates uader a Federal 
marKeting order. This committee, 
which is appointed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, meets each week and 
recbrrimends the number of carloads 
of oranges it believes markets in the 
y fJ t ed St a tes a ri d C a n a d a c a n 
handle efficiently: If the Secretary 

concurs, he issues a_ regujatlbn 

establishing that quantity: The order. 

'Jested by grow e r s a n d s hjp p e r s . 
was put into effect after a public 
hearing arid after bther proi^edijres 
allowed for input by interested 
persons. Finally, more than three- 
iourlhs of the growers had to vote for 
the order: 

_ _ Lri_ F I or id a a F ed era [ rn a r k et i n g 
order which functions similarly 
r®9|J fates jhe grades arid sizes bj _ _ 
oranges that may be shipped: Again, 
regulatibris are rei^bmrrierided by a 
committee, and if deemed 
appropriate are piJt into effeiit by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, This order 
does not authorize regulation of the 
weekly fl_bw_oJ oranges to^ market, but 
it has provision for "shipping 
ripj i d a ys . " w h i c h rn a y b e s e t_ d u r j ri g 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas 
P^npds to jDreverit a glut bf brariges 
in the markets. 

Klink Citrus, where Davis delivers 
his oranges, is a jnember of Sunkist 
Growers. Inc.. a federation of farrrler 
cooperatives. 

Besides holding membership on 
the board of his packing cooperative, 
Davis is so busy in community affairs 

t ri at so me weeks a re k n o w n a s_ 

"phantom father weeks" in his family: 

T h e e w a s^ t i riie vy h f n^ Mr s . D a v i s , 
whom the family nicknamed "Mrs: 
School Booster" because of her 
activities for the schdbl. was gone ali 
the time too; but now she's 
cpncentrating on the farrilly. The 
family skis and plays miniature golf 
together, arid the child^ 
friends over for volleyball and 
swimmirig. 

Unlike Florida growers, many 
Califorma.orange growers live at 
their groves: 
'Tti_ere axe_a ipt of absentee 
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most of my friends live 'under the 
iree.*" 

The 200 acres around his home 
were ihcorpbrajed as a famijy 
corporation in 1950 as Mardo Farms, 
n^rned after pavjs' rnb Marjorie 
and her sister Doj-is; Davis also owns 
P 3 P[ ^T" P ^ ^ ® 1 5(3 a c r es a h d 
manages still another 80 acres for a 
griDwer who lives in Los Angeles. 

Davis thinks of himself as more 
than a manager. "I've got \6 get dUt 
and do things with my hands," He 
said "I'm not a ci^at-and-tie man . . . 
except when someone is geltmg 
buried or getting married." 

An avid sports fan. he once vyahled 
to be a sports announcer; but even 
when he was away^at OccidentaL 
College in tos Angeles, he called 
home frequently to inquire about the 
farm: . .. 

What would he tell people who live 
in the city? 

"Tell them that iDrariges ciDme off a 
farm, not out of a grocery store." he 
said. 

Luncf 
the b; 




30-fbot high wind machines pull higher 
warrner air_dpwn_Lntp_t_he orange trees 
during coid winter nights in the San 
Joaquin Valley; The German sliephera 
which aci:dlrt1pahies Rdhald is Cey (prd- 
hduhced Ree), which is Welsh for "dbg." 
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asjLracefuJ as it is casuaiL^^ are Joar 
h home, above. Left to right 




Tbe prec 
beneath 
ably sno 



show rhe 
springjt 
n.dame.C 
delivery 
Uhdefgrc 
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QUALITY CONTROL 



State pride Is one of the big 
reasons cpnsum ers can count on 
baying tasty gcod-lookiag oranges 
allhe store. None of the States which 
prodace or_anges — Arizona. 
P ai'|o r n i a_^ F lor i da a n d Te x a s — wants 
a reputation as the State which turns 
o u t sou r b r ba d I y d i s c b I b re d 
oranges. That would be fatal to their 
industry. 

As far back as 191 1, though, 
enough growers were willing to ship 
immature oranges to distant cities 
that the Florida legislature passed 
laws which guarantee the maturity of 
oranges being shipped out of the 
State. Each of the qrange-shippi hg 
States has similar laws; 

W fi e n |s an b ra h g e rrTa t u r e? 

Five characteristics must be "just 
right. " They are cblbr, jUice content, 
sweetness, acid content, and the 
relation of sweetniess to acids. 

Color can be a problem in Florida 
In a warm fall. Cool nights are 
needed to change the color of the 
fruit to orange even if it is mature. 
But the color of the oranges will at 
least start to break from ajeaf green 
to a yellowish green as they mature. 
Florida law requires all oranges 
whTc h a re tp_be s h ipped a s f res h f rU U 
to have at least 50 percent yellow on 
the skin (excefM the Parsbh Brpwh 
variety, which must have at least 25 
percent yellow). If the riBqUiriBd color 
break has occurred naturally, 
degreening with ethylene gas and 
the addition of orange color is 
permitted. 

Fiorida law says a standard box of 
1-3/5 bushels of oranges must 
contain at least 4'^ jaljons pj juice in 
order to be shipped— 5 gallons per 
bp>^_ color has been added to the 
fruit. Such juiciness is an indication of 
maturity. 

The amount of sugar In the juice of 
a sampling of oranges to be shipped 
Is measured with a hydrpmeter,_vyhich 
is like the instrument which measures 
the ArnpjJ nt pf _any t reeze^ in ^n 
aatomobile's radiator. TKe more 
sujar, the _h igjher the hydorrie^^^ will 
read in degrees Brix (named after a 
Gerrriah scientist). Usually orange 
juice will register 12 percent soluble 
solids, three-fbUfths of which are 
natural sugar. 

Florida law requires that oranges 
which are to be shipped between 



August 1 and October 31 mast have 
at [east g per cent soj u bl e solids a ri d 
those shipped between November 1 
and November 15 mUst have hot less 
than 8.7 percent. After that, the 
soluble solids test isn't heeded. 

The amount of acid in orange juice 
decreases and the amount of sugar 
Increases as the fruit matures. And 
the taste is affected. Sc^further 
reg u la t i_o n s_ d ea l_ w [t h t h_e a c [d - s u g a r 
ratios In oranges to be shipped. 

_ Besides SJate_rejulatibriA 
maturity, the Florida growers are 

concerned ablput the size pif the 

oranges that are shipped oat of the 
State and other aspects of their 
quality. In 1938, they asked for a 
Federal rtiarketihg order to cbhtrbl 
the size and quality of oranges being 
shipped Interstate. Since then, under 
that order, shippers and growers 
meet several times during the 
harvesting season to decide where to 
draw the Imes on quality and size of 
the oranges being^ shi_ppedr-Qyer _ __ 
and above the maturity standards set 
by S^tate law. 

Then Federal-State inspectors 
enforce the agreed-Upbh standards 
within each packing plant. 

In addition, after a general freeze 
[n Florida, the Florida Citrus. 
Commission meets within 96 hours 
to determine \whether there has been 
serious damage to the fruit. If it 
determines that the fruit has been 
seriously damaged, then it can put an 
e mb a r go p ri a 1 1 f r ui t _s h ipped fp r fresh 
consumption up to 10 days after the 
orcler becomes effectjye^ 

in California the marketing order 
permits the industry to regUlate riot 
only the sire of the fruit being 
shipped but the amount of it that is 
shipped as well. 

All of Florida's concentrated 
P ran ge iu | c e I s JD r p c e s s e d u rider 
continuous Federal Government 
'rispectiori. in j^oppe^^ 
Florida Department of Agriculture. 
The same goes for chilled arid 
canned orange juice packaged in 
Florida. 

Inspectors watch every step Of the 
process, check on plant sanitation, 
and run periodic quality checks pri 
the product. They grade the final 
product. ^ ; 

The quality of the concentrate may 
vary-wUh the brarid arid the price, but 



all of it must meet minimum 
s ta rid a rd s . U . S . grades in F I or id a c a M 
for the sugar content ol reconstituted 
juice to register 11.8° Brix and the 
splids-to-acid ratio in the juice made 
from the concentrate to run between 
12_tpl l and 19_to_1 after it is _ 
reconstituted by the consumer: 

Tp rate grade a, the recpristituted 
jujce of a Florida concentrate must 
^e ri 01 1 on I pf_ t h e c p r r e c t Jc_oJ p r j a s_ 
measured electronicallyj and free of 
^ ® ^® c ts s u c h a s s u Gj a r cj^st a I s , b u t 
mustaiso taste like grade A juice— 
^J^'ch is sbmeth ing each irispectbr 
must learn to detect. 

From State to State, the flavor of 
oranges varies because of the 
difference in oranges grown in each. 



iSE^^^^ 
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Box marking identifies that the drahges in 
that box were packed pecernber 1 2, arid 
that t_hey came f ro m Mardp Farms, In case 
of inquiry. The number 88. below^is the 
number of oranges in the box. indicating 
their size. 
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FOUR KINDS OF QRANGi JUIQI 



...Tt^.®''.®'s f.resh bran juice that you 
squeeze yourself. Then, there are the 
processed kinds; cbhceritrated. 
chiljed. and canned. 

Most of the oranges grown in the 
United States are processed Into 
juice in one form or another before 
they reach the cpnsurner. Six times 
as many oranges go into concentrate 
as §6 ihtp_chi]led juice an cJ_3J)rTies as 
many oranges go into chilled juice as 
into canned orange juice. 

Still, in recent years, chilled orange 
juice has_ increased more In 
popularity than its rivals. 

What i s c h i I [ed o ra n^e lu ice? 
Usually chilled juice is the right 
s t_ren g t h to d r ink _w h e n J h e c oris u m e r 
finds it in the dairy products sheJf of 
the suj^errhBrket. Genera IJy^ the [u i ce 
has been extracted from oranges, 
pasteu r ized . c h i I led to nea r f reezihg, 
then shipped in packages that range 
iri size from 4 ounce cartons to tank 
cars. That which is shipped in tank 
cars is repackaged nearer the 
consumer. 

There are two variations of this 
singierstrenj^th prangejuice^ Iri the 
first, the juice may have been 
con centrated a rid t hen sh[jDped , to be 
dilated to its drinking strength and 
packaged at its destiriatipri. Or. iri the 
second variant, the chilled juice may 
h a ve bee n _f_r o ze ri j ri bloc k s wi t h b u t 
being concentrated; stored for 
awhi le. then fiielted arid shijDped as 
single-strength chilled juice. This 
brice-frozeh. sirigle-strehgth juice 
may or may not be mixed with fresh 
urifroziBh julcie before shipment. 

Most orange juice is concentrated 
at the packing plant, put in 
containers such as the 6- and 12- 
ounce cans found in supermarkets, 
then shipped tp the corisurrier^whb 
mixes water with it to obtain single- 
strength Juice. 

Some 30 to 40 plants in Florida are 
busy turriirig but frozen cbhceritrated 
orange juice (or FCOJ, as the trade 
calls it). In their plants, juice Is 
mechanically extracted from the 
oranges and then run rapidly 
t h rqug h high -y a c ujjm e va pb ra t b rs 
capable of removirjg 10,000 gallons 
Q f _wa t er a ri h o u r The res u It i s^ a d a r R 
orange-colored substanc^almost 
th 'C R enb ua h to ch ew/ 
. this high-density juice is blast 
frozen down to,-60°F and stored in 
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barrels in subzero temperature 
warehouses or refrigerated tank 
farms. Later, when It is time to market 
this concentrate, it is brpught out of 
storage and mixed with fresh orange 
juice, as well as the vapors and pits 
removed from oranges during the 
squeezing arid eyaporajlpn .process. 
The result — a slightly thinner 
cpriceritrat^e with a much truer 
flavor— is canned, frozen, and 
shipped tb the cbrisumer, who will 



dilute it at the rate bf 3 cans bf water 
to one can of concentrate. It Js.fojnd 
in the frozen fbbdis isectibh bf the 
supermarket. 
Cann^ed orange juice, on the other 

riaridj^ 11 scjueezed frprn fresh 

oranges, heated briefly to about 
2PP_° F, Jheri caririedj^ seafed, cbbjed 
with a cold spray, and shipped: It can 
be Rept urirefrigerated fbr exterided 
periods. 




The and pr^uat_oj_mj3St Florida oranges 
is frozen concentrated orange jaice, 
packaged In various sized cans. Other 



forms of juice are increasing in impor- 
tance 
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ALL KINP^ OF QRANQ 



Valencia is the most popolar 
ri et y o f b ra hge in the wo rl d . J u i c y , 
sweet with a nice tartness, and 
^o"^^'"'"9 Phly 5 or 6 seeds, the 
Valencia is a favorite of both Jthe 
processor and thie buyers of fresh 
fruit. The fruit 'is round or slightly 
oval and medium to large in size. Its 
' rind is smooth, thin^and deep golden 
orange in color. Its land of origin is a 
mystery, but in Spain this late season 
orange was called •'naranja tarde de 
Valencja/' After awhile, that's what 
they called it in this coimtry, 
"Valencia late.'l changed later to 
simply Valencia. In Florida, 
hl^yestihg (and marketing) of the 
Valencia begins about February 1, 
Qets nTost active in AprM, and ends 
early in July: In California, marketing 
of this variety is mqsX active from 
April 20 to October 20. 

The intrddUctlbh of the 
Washington navel orange to 
California In 1873 has been 
descHbed as one of the outstanding 
events in the economic and social 
develojDment of that State. 
Considered seedless and bearing an 
e^s II Y re m ova b I e s k i t h I so ran j e 
looked as if it had a navel at one 



end — hence its name. Its skin is 
s m p p t h L to u g h ,_ j eat h ery , an d fa i riy 
thick. The white part of the skins of 
P^Jj^P/n't prahjes is thLc.ker than_ 
that of Florida oranges because tho 
Pli^^tejs drier and the oranges 
adapted to conditions. A 
Washington, D.C. sc[eht 
12 navel orange trees In tubs from 
Brazil in 1870 ahd^ave a couple to 
Mrs, Luther C. tibbetts, who headed 
for Califbrnia and planted them 
beside her cottage in Riverside. The 
fruit proceeded to win prizes and 
!a/Tie._The most active marketing 
period foMhe^ashingtoh navel is 
from Npvemb_er _15 to May 20, 

A seedier variety, but with lots of 
jujce^jsthe iT^^^ 

orange available December through 
f^®t)ruary. Its the most irnpgrtaht mid- 
season orange in Florida, and . 
cbhtributes its own special rich flavor 
and full, heavy aroma to the juice 
concentrate. Its drigin is obscure, but 
ih.Fiorida It originated near Citra, 
where a minister had planted orange 
seeds he bought from a ship that had 
probably visited China: 

_^i^ppiJlar early orange in_Florida 
(it matures from October into 



December) is the Harnlin: It is 
t h i n s k I ri n edj rel a tjve ly_s_eed Les s { u p 
to five seeds), juicy, and has an 
excellent f lavbi, The t^ee bearing this 
orange yields more per acre than 
P?]ie]' oiaQ9i trees under sirn i Jar 
conditions; but individual fruits are 

P^tej^ smalL Ha^ 

ow_ner of the first grove of these trees 
in Florida. 

Parsoh Brown is another early 
variety with lots of juice but more 
seeds. It Is somewhat oblong in 
shape and aljnost yellow in^color. It 
came f rp m seed I i_n^ s J3[a nted by the 
Bev;-Nathan t; Brown near Webster, 
?|a^The seeds were said to have 
come from China. 

e remp/e is a p o p U la r f mj t wi t h 
an easily removable red-orange 
cdlbred skin and readily parted 
sections, but it isn't an orange. It Is 
said td be a hybrid df an drange and a 
tang6rine,_a tangbr. Juicy and spicy 
flavored, it Is flat at both ends and 
cjDntains_abbut 20 seeds._The Temple 
is harvested December through 

March in FlprldJ^ IJs prigm is 

Jamaica, but one of its early growers 
Ln ^ I on da was W H Mam J5ha_se_Te m p le 
at Winter Park, who promoted Its use. 
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